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CLERMONT HERBERT ; 
OR, PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


What do you call decorum? said Johnson. A calm, 
steady, upright uniformity of manner that deviates not from 
sex, yet is innocently cheerful; instance Sarah and Eliza 
Wilson, replied Clermont. O they said Johnson, are Qua- 
kers, and must confine their inclinations within their nar- 
row sphere; though [ will lay any wager that their hearts 
are as warm and tender as the most dashing belle you will 
meet with. I do not doubt that, said Clermont, and I 
should esteem them Iess if they were not; but is their man- 
ner like Miss Shepard’s? > Why no, said Johnson.—And 
which is the most pleasing? O theirs to be sure will please 
best at the moment, but Phebe’s virtues will be the most 
durable, for her mind is strong, and its liberality will teach 
her to overlook the faults of the man she loves, while these 
pretty puritans would hold him in contempt for being a 
mere mortal. Clermont was silent. What think you Mr. 
Pemberton? said Johnson. Why that you have said 
sufficient on the-subject, replied the old man, and as both 
are tenacious: one will never convince the other, for 
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“ Convince a man against his will, 
He’s of the same opinion still.” 


But thee may now rest assured of never finding a ri- 
val in thy friend. They both laughed: Well Her- 





bert, said Johnson, I had not an idea that your mind 


was so contracted; but you have not felt the dart of love 
from a pair of bright eyes yet, or you would be more gen- 
erous to the fair sex. Perhaps so, replied Clermont, and 
if Cupid’s arrow gives liberality to the heart, I care not 
how soon the urchin sends me a favour. Well, said John- 
son, since we are on the subject, for Heaven’s sake tell us 
what charms the happy she must possess that can 


«“ Melt that cold, obdurate heart to love ?”’ 


She is easily described, replied Clermont; a mind and 
manner all her own :— 


A temper soft, as May-dew mild, 

In sense a woman, but in wit a child ; 

A heart to love, yet not unsought be won, 
When such I meet, my fate is not my own. 


No by Cupid, when you find such a phoenix you may lock 
her up, for every man will be your rival, and you are doom- 
ed to croak in the mud with the rest of the frogs, that E- 
liza says are old batchelors, cried Johnson. Weil, now 
let us hear thy choice Thomas, said Mr. Pemberton. O 
give me a good lively plump damsel that has candor and 
confidence enough to say when I ask her:—Yes Tom, 


If you love and want a wife 
Take me now, I’m yours for life. 


That is the girl for me, life, soul, and spirit are the mental 
qualifications I admire :—None of your milk and water 
lasses that a man is afraid to touch. 

‘A week passed in Lancaster exactly to Clermont’s mind, 
they returned to Philadelphia, he took his place in the 
counting house of Mr. Meade, and three years passed with- 
out any incident occuring, except Johnson’s going to New 
York on a visit fora month, and returning with Phebe 
Shepard; who had from pique conquered her passion for 
Clermont, and promised to make him an excellent wife. 
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The family at Mrs. Wilson’s sometimes increased and 
sometimes lessened ; but Clermont had found a home: 
he could read, draw, or take his flute, and violin at pleas. 
ure; but the clarionet was only permitted occasionally. 
He saw captain C., paid his debt, and they met no more, 
The captain was cool, Clermont proud, no explanation 
took place, nor was his situation enquired into. ‘Thus, ex- 
cept his correspondence with England, and an occasional 
letter from Brookiyn, his whole happiness centered in Mrs. 
Wilson’s family, fer Mr. Pemberton made a part of it; 
and the good old man delighted in calling him son. 


SANGUINE EXPECTATIONS DISAPPOINTED, 
OR A SUMMER ON LONG ISLAND. 


Tue sanguine expectation of Isabella was more than re- 
alized on her first settling at Flatbush; a good house was ta- 
ken at an extravagant rent, and elegantly furnished; the 
black servants proclaimed their master’s wealth, and they 
sent invitations to the ladies and gentlemen of the village, all 
of whom came, invited them in about a month after, 
where their want of taste was compensated for by their 
“shew: aad deficiency in mental accomplishments by a 

nowledge of managing a dairy, cultivating a garden, rais- 
ing pigs, poultry and young trees, together with sarcasms 
on their absent neighbours, who Isabella thought ought to 
be esteemed as friends; and was shocked to hear them re- 
viled as enemies. Her first visit disgusted both her and 
Maria, and the second determined them never to venture 
a third. Their next plan was to see the country; this 
_sthey put in practice: a beautiful pair of ponies were pur- 
chased, and attended by a servant they rode out every e- 
vening and morning. But they were soon objects of won- 
der first, envy followed, for their fine persons, easy carri- 
age, and elegant dresses, soon provoked the malice of the 
village belles, whose prudent parenis would not permit 
them to imitate them. Malice produced scandal, the 
natural offspring of narrow ignorant minds; and the 
general enquiry was, who are they? or where did they 
come from. From enquiry they rose to incident, and from 


incident to facts: servants, eager to please their masters, will 
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not hesitate to assert any tale however absurd or false. They 
gathered that Isabella had come from England, ; Mr. Fitz- 
randolph frem Virginia; and Maria from God knows 


where. 
To be continued. 





TEA TRAY REVIEW, NO. 4. 


&“ Nox atra cave circumvolat umbra,.” VIRGIL. 
APoLLo AND ALPHOSNO. 


In my last number, I cited an eminent authority to shew 
that invention in an author can avail nothing, without the 
assistance of application and industy:—and perhaps the pre- 
mises could be no where more convincingly, and appro- 
priately proven, than in a critique on the productions of 
Apollo and Alphonso. 

The genius of these gentlemen is perhaps equal, though 
diametrically opposite in its speeies. ‘The one indulges 
in all the wild extravagance of romance,—weeps at ideal 
sorrow,—exults in fancied joy,—and burns with imaginary 
love. The other, like Democritus, laughs even at the read 
privations and disquietudes of life,—treats joy asa fleeting 
dream, arising from the delirium of the brain; and shuns 
and shrinks from love, as the ‘* Jgnus fatius’”’ of the soul. 
Nor are they less opposed in expression, than conception. 
The style of Apollo, is rich, glowing, and diffuse, bolster- 
ed up with classical allusions, and loaded with a profusion 
of metaphor. That of Alp'aonso, is light, simple, and un- 
constrained,—indicative of little labour, and less thought— 
free from the studied elegance, as well as formal restraint 
of education—gay, witty, and interesting. 

But however dissimilar those persons may appear in oth- 
cer respects, there is at least one, in which they very nearly 
agree ;—-never doing justice to their subjects. I have of- 
ten thought, while reading their productions, of a young 
Editor, a friend of mine, who, upon my charging him with 
miserably mangling almost ev ery thing he attempted writ- 
ing, observed in reply,- That the paper must be filled up, 
that at times a smaller, and at others a larger portion of it 
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would be vacant; which must account for his sometimes 
limiting a goed subject to ten or a dozen lines, and at oth. 
ers, spinning out an insignificant one, to two or threee hun- 
dred.” Here are my two authors completely characteri. 
sed.—Apollo in the first six lines of an effusion, will give 
you imagery and argument, sufficient for a poem the size 
of the Illiad:—we read these with a degree of unusual de- 
light, for the versification is splendid and harmonious; but 
we let it fall with disappointment and disgust, when perhaps 
in the ninth or tenth stanza he suddenly concludes,-—mere- 
ly have excited our expectations, without being able to sa- 
tisfy them. Not so with Alphonso, to read the first half of 
any One of his pieces, you would swear he had no subject 
atall; but read the other half, and you are often very a- 
greeably deceived by an amusing, sprightly, and instruct- 
ive one. In perusing Apollo, I am invariably reminded of 
the mountain ia labour, producing a mouse ;—and al- 
though, I am acquainted with no fable, of a mouse bring- 
ing forth a mountain, our modern fabulists may have a fair 
occasion for one, in the literary travail of Alphonso. 

I hope these authors will excuse this freédom of speech, 
it is the unalienable prerogative of the critic, and I feel un- 
ccenscious of having mingled with its exercise, the smallest 
particle of that malignant spirit of persecution and abuse, 
which too frequently hunts down the glories of high-priz’d 
success, and builds its own reputation on the ruins of ge- 


nius. 
ATTICUS. 


(Montford and Alonzo in our next.) 


‘* To acquire a scientific knowledge of the English lan- 
ge, is it necessary to learn the Latin, or any foreign 


guage?” 
Lerresr l. 


Tue intellectual capacities of all men, are equal at their 
birth, and it is only the different manner in which these ca- 
pacities are cultivated, aided by accidental circumstances, 
that raises one up a Johnson, or sinks another almost to a 
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level with the brute creation. ‘The most strenuous exer- 
tions should therefore be empleyed, for the advancement 
and cultivation of faculties, upon which, entirely depend, 
the happiness, the usefulness, and respectability of our 
lives: without knowledge, our virtue would in all proba- 
bility be extremely defective; these two qualities are se 
intimately connected, as not to be separated without a con. 
siderable diminution of their lustre; united together, they 
exhibit the loveliest and most engaging picture humanity 
is capable of producing: they constitute the highest glory 
and dignity of our nature, and elevate us to an honourable 
rank in the scale of existence; they assimilate us to the best 
and most perfect of beings, and will form the principal in- 
gredients in the felicity of a future world. 

“* One of the arts that tends most to the improvement 
of the human intellect, is the art : f languages, and he is 
no true friend to his species, who would suffer them. from 
neglect, to fali back from their present state of advance- 
ment, into a barbarous and undisciplined jargon. But it 
is perhaps impossible to understand one language, unless 
we are acquainted with more than one:—It is by compari- 
son only, that we can enter into their philosophy,’’* 

‘** The human mind,” says the justly admired Vicesimus 
Knox,” when cultivated by classical instruction, shoots 
up tv maturity with the vigor of an indegenous plant; but 
thrives slowly, like the exotic, when nurtured only by the 
slender supplies of a partial and superficial education.” 

Those who have been too indolent to acquire a know- 
ledge of the learned languages, have exerted themselves 
to the utmost to undervalue thear utility: ‘‘ As the vicious 
and irreligious despise virtue and religion; so the idle and 
illiterate, revile all learning which requires manly exertion. 
The prejudices of the ignorant have been excited, the de- 
nunciations of superstition have been called forth; an& 
the pert sallies of the superficial scholar, have been played 
off against these studies.”*+ But while they have been as- 
sailed by a class. of men, advocates of infidelity, and ene- 
mies to science and religion; whose names, writings, and, 


* Godwin. 
§ Professor Chamberlain. 
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actions, and handed down to posterity, branded with 
the curses of every good man; they have been vindi- 
cated and pursued with the greatest delight, by the more 
numerous, the more virtuous and better part of the litera- 
ry world, who have been taught from experience, ‘‘ that 
no mental superstructure, can be perfectly solid, or truly 
ornamental, which is not raised upon the adamantine foun- 
dation of classical learning.” t 


OF THE ORIGIN OF LAWYGUAGE. 


With respect to the origin of language, a subject of acs 
knowledged obscurity, William, after a pedantic display 
of research, observes, that according to Dr. Johnson, the 
Teutonic is the common parent of both the Lati and En- 
elish.” Here he has either totally misunderstood, or wil- 
fully misquoted his author, and where there is the slightest 
error in the outset, every step in the progress must be af- 
fected, andall the conclusions throughout the enquiry, must 
be alike erroneous and unprofitable.|| Dr. Johnson, in 
the preface to his Dictionary, says, the two languages from 
which our primitives are derived, are the Roman and Teu- 
tonic ;’’—‘‘most of our polysyllables are Homan, and our 
words of one syllable are very often Teutenic.”’) 

An anonymous author in several tracts, published about 
the year 1724, contends with much force and justice, that 
the Hebrew language was the original one framed in Para- 
dise, and with this peculiarity, that each root was taken 
from some particular tangible or sensible abject, and em- 
ployed to represent some very obvious idea, of action or 
condition, raised by such object; from whence it was fur- 
ther carried to signify mental or spiritual things, of which 
we can frame ideas enly, by the help of things material or 
bodily.t To this, lord President Forbes himself assents, 
asserting, that from the Hebrew “it seems pretty certain, 


t Dr. Abercombie. 
if Hill’s Life of Dr. Blair. 
y This is not the only injustice William has done Dr. Johason, but 


forgetting the sacredness of literary property, he vas c.ade free with 
the Doctor’s labours, without the least acknowledgement. 
+ Forbes’s Works. 
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the Phoenician, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Arabic. the 
Greek, the Latin, and divers other branches were derir- 
ed.’’t 

EDGAR. 


The petition of Derothea Semicolon, published in this number, be- 
ing presented and read before the Grand Court of Critisism, now in 
session at the Temple of the Muses, it was upon motion resolved :-— 

That this court bearing in mind the many inaccuracies and follies, 
which have taken refuge in the Intellectual. Regule, and being duly 
impressed with the merit of the “ Punctuation family,” as well as their 
high standing, and importance in the Republic of Letters- do most 
fully agree in the representation of their petitioner, the said Dorothea, 
and after a fair and impartial investigation of the facts in evidence, do 
order, adjudge. and decree,, and the same is hereby erdered, adjudged 
and decreed, that the petition of the said Dorothea be granted —And 
it is moreover recommended, and advised, that the several members 
constituiing the said court, do associate themselves together, extre 
frruditially for the purpose of carefully superintending the interest of 
the above mentioned paper, and suppressing all such spurious, indeli- 
cate, and uninteresting communications, as those which hitherto, ei- 
ther through the false charity, or overweening condescention of the 
Editress, may have gained access to the said Intellectual Regale. 


Extract from the minutes of the Grand Caurt of Criticiem. 


Mount Parnassus. 
Simon Syeer, Sec’y pro tem. 


To all Authors and Authoresses, Poets and Poetes 
who write or who intend to write, i and for the Regale, 
this Petition of Dorornea Semrcotowm, humbly shew, 
eth, 

That your petitioner is one of the votaries of Diana, 
vulgarly ‘kieirn by the appellation of old maids. 

That your petitioner, by the help of a darning-needle, 
and strong black Italian sewing-silk, having stiched togeth- 
er all the numbers of the Tea Tray which have yet appear- 
ed, and having by the assistance of a pair of scissors, care- 
fully separated the leaves from each other; after taking a 
pinch of Prevost’s best rappee to clear her intellects, seat- 
ed herself in her arm chair; and drawing the candle, and 
the small table whereupon it stood, nearer to her, in order 
that she might peruse the Regale: 


} Letter to a Bishop. 
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That your petitioner as she proceeded in the undertak- 
ing, coul¢ not determine, under what influence, nor for 
what purpose, many of the pieces in the aforesaid work, 
were written; and that therefore your petitioner called for 
her spectacles :— 

That your petitioner having put on her spectacles, found 
they did not much assist her penetration and there- 
fore she took them off and wiped them; in the first place, 
with a clean cambrick handkerchief, and in the last with a 
new bandana: 

That your petitioner having wiped her spectacles, re- 
placed them upon her sagacity-be-speaking-nose; but 
things appearing to her in much the same darkness as be- 
fore, your petitioner took them off, and carefully wiped 
them a second time: — 

That your petitioner having again put on her spectacles, 
observed no alteration in the general face of things; which 
eaused her to conclude, that the defect was not in your pe- 
titioner’s eye-sight, or in her spectacles, but in the Tea 
Tray itself, and that many of the pieces were actually writ- _ 
ten upon nothing : but your petitioner being ever difiident 
of her own judgment, called to her aid certain other mem- 
bers of the punctuation family, viz. Mrs. Jemima Period, 
her grandmother, Miss Jane Colon, her maiden aunt, and 
Miss Cecilia Comma, your petitioner’s neice; who, after 
a complete and impartial investigation did, (together with 
your most humble servant the petitioner,) deliberately and 
unanimously agree, that too many pieces in the Regale, 
were written upen no subject at all: 

That your petitioner and your petitioner’s relations, hav- 
ing come to this conclusion, proceeded to inspect the re- 
mainder of the egale; but that they to their great sorrow, 
grief and disappointment, found that a majority of the ¢o- 
pics discussed, were uninteresting to females in general, 
and the nymphs of Diana in particular; whereby your pe- 
titioners were deprived of that great fund of amusement, 
and instruction, they had expected : 

That your petitioner, and your petitioner’s relations, im 
examining such of the prosaic prod ctions as- were writ. 
ten on subjects; found them better suited to the capacitieg 
and dispositions of gentlemen than ladies; whereupon your 
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petitioner and her relations did forthwith turn to the poeti- 
cal department :— 

That your petitioner and her relations are well enough 
pleased with the mechanical parts of the performances of 
the young bards and their sisters; the rhymes being gene- 
rally not very grating to the ear, and “where there is a syl- 
lable too little in a line or couplet, one too many in one of 
the succeeding ones generally strikes the balance,’’ which 
is as well as can be expected: but 4 

That the Tea Tray party turning toa new number, ex- 
pected to be sure to find ‘‘ Tales of love and maids forsa- 
ken,” but seeing an “‘ Imitation of the first Psalm” in the 
place thereof, your petitioners in a paroxy sm of disappoint- 
ment seized the scissors which had before separated the 
leaves of the book, and by a certain taylor-like evolution 
well known to seamstresses, &c. cut out the said piece, in 











order to deter Adolescens and others from any similar at- 
| tempts for the future: your petitioner deeming it needless 
| as most of the Psalms of David have received versions from 
| the pens of Sternhold, Hopkins, Watts, Milten, &c. and 

: hat your petitioner and her relations, having turnd o- 


ver a number of leaves, found them filled with congratula- 
tory addresses, complimentory effusions, and adulatory 
falsehoods: whereupon the rage of your petitioner and her 
relations knew no bounds (particularly as they could not 
find one piece either praising, or saying how d’ye, to any 
of the Punctuation family, notwithstanding the great ser- 
vices they have rendered the republic of letters, and your 
petitioner together with her grandmother, aunt, and neice, 
determined they would read no more in the Regale; and at 
the end of the year would withdraw their names from the 
subscription list,unless these things were altered: but as 
your petitioner entertains great respect for the Editress, 
and has an ardent desire that she may succeed in her un- 
dertaking ; she most humbly prays, that each and every 
person, or persons, who wishes his, her, or their pro- 
duction or productions, to appear in the Tea Tray; will 
hereafter when he, she, or they sit down, or stand up; to 
select, write, compose or indite for the aforesaid work, will 
First choose a Subjeet, and 
Secondly, one suited for the Publication. 
And your Petitioner shall ever pray, &c. &c. 
Dororuea SEMICOLON. 


ot eee Rats 
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OF THE SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUL. 
(Continued. ) 


Of the seutiment of Admiration. 


Twz sentiment of admiration transports us immediately 
into the bosom of the Deity. If it is excited in us by an 
object which inspires delight, we convey ourselves thither 
as to the source of joy ; if terror is roused, we flee thither 
for refuge. In either case, admiration exclaims in these 
words, ‘Ah my God! This is we are told, the effect of 
education merely, in the course of which frequent mention 
is made of the name of God; but mention is still more fre- 
quently made of our father, of our protector, of a cele- 
brated literary character. How comes it then, that when 
we feel ourselves standing in need of support, in such un- 
expected concussions, we never exclaim, ah my father!’ 
er if science were concerned, Ah, Newton! 

It is certain, that if the name of God be frequently men- 
tioned to us, in the progress of our education, the idea of 
it is quickly effaced in the usual train of the affairs of this 
world; why then have recourse to it in extraordinary e- 
mergencies? This sentiment of nature is common to all 
nations, many of whom give no theological instruction to 
their children. I have remarked it in the negroes of the 
coast of Guinea, of Madagascar, of Caffraria, and Mosam- 
bique, among the Tartars and the Indians of the Malabar 
coast ; in a word, among men of every quarterof the world, 
I never saw a single one, who under the extraordinary e- 
motions of surprise or of admiration, did not make, in his 
own language, the same exclamation which we do, and 
who did not lift up his eyes to Heaven. 


(To be continued.) 





Where will the creative genius of man stop!—A me- 
chanic has invented a machine, to thrash, winnow,. and 
grind ; it will also churn, scrape potatoes, rock the cradle, 
and darn stockings! He calls it the good housewife. 





Not to have a will of our own, renders us ridiculous, ¢. 
ven to the very persons who govern us. 
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SONNET. 


‘What time the God of Sleep seals mortal eyes 
And fancy revels uncontrol’d and free, 

On airy pinions berne ascends the skies, 
Roves round the earth or skims the pathless sea. 


Her aid convey’d me where a garden bloom’d, 
Where glowing roses form’d a fragrant bower, 
Their scent ambrosial all the air perfum’d, 
And dew drops sparkled on each blushing flower. 


The moon’s wan lustre the fair scene display’d, 
Eager a rose’s perfume to inhale, 

1 grasp’d the stem, instant its beauties fade, 
The withering leaves are scattered on the gale. 


“ Ah thus,” I thought, “ does Sorrows touch destroy 
My youthful hopes, and wither every joy. ” 


ROSA. 
| 


HAPPINESS. 


O light as the breath of the morn, 
And cheerful as nature in spring; 

I pluck from my road ev’ry thorn 
And soar upon fancy’s bright wing ! 


No clouds of distrust or remorse, 
Overshadow the pathway I tread; 

Sweet roses are strew’d in my course 
While happiness glows round my head. 


Yet once I was drooping and sad, 

For misfortune had wounded me sore ; 
But kind Providence pitied my case, 

And blest me,—my wife is no more ! 


Now from country to country I roam, 
And chat with each nymph that I see; 
No torment confines me to home, 
Then who is so happy as me! 


Now I meet with a prince or a lord, 
Then talk with a butcher or drover; - 

Each change does its pleasure afford, 
To the thoughtless, the ducterfly rover. 


M. M. 
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I’ve seen thee Rosa, touch’d thy hand, 
That hand that moves the magic pen; j 
Which like the fairy’s ivory wand, : 
Can make whate’er it wills of men. 


I saw thee inthe rural bower, 
Contemplated thy youthful mind ; 

Alas! how fleeting was that hour, 
That passed in converse so refin’d ! 


So nobly shone thy feeling heart, 
I scarcely saw thy pretty face ; 
External beauties set apart, 
I look’d internally for grace. 


The casket of enamell’d gold, 
*Tis true may admiration win ; 

But while we gaze, we’re plainly told 
There’s worth of higher price within. 


So Rosa! as I’ve always lov’d ; 
To seek for treasures most refin’d ; d 
The lid of beauty I remov’d, 
And saw the jewel of your mind. 


GNOMON, 


IMPROMPTU. 


TO MY HARP. 


My harp, long idle hast thou lain, 
Now let me wake thy chords again. 
For I have seen the eye of fire, 
Whose glance can brightest thoughts inspire. 
And he has held me to his breast, 
Yet on mine ear his accents thrill; 
My hand in his he fondly prest, 
Delicicus touch ! I feel it still. 
Then sweet, my harp, thy notes will be. 
As Henry’s voice of melody. 
If now I touch the string ; 
His smile has banish’d ev’ry wo, 
Yet on my lip his kisses glow, 
Then sweetly can I sing. t 
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TELL ME TRULY. 


PHoeEbE. 


AH ! tell me, tell me truly, 

Ye maids that love. ah! tell ; 
Is love then so unruly, 

Do thus your bosoms swell ? 
List, listen to the trembier, 

Ye maids toat love, ah! say, 
Is this heart a dissembier, 

And trembles to betray ? 


No, no, I love sincerely, 

I feel the soft control ; One 
Ah yes ! how true, how dearly, 

Bespeaks my fluttering soul ! 
The breezy pinions borrow, 

My sighs, and borne above, ‘ 
Go teil the youth my sorrow, 

Go tell the youth, I love! 


SrLvivs. 


Dear lovely fair, believe me, 
And banish all thy fear ; 
Trust one who wo’nt deceive thee, 
Nor cause thine eye a tear! 
List, listen to the trembler, 
Thy bosom tells thee true ; 
For love is no dissembler, 
Inspiring to undo, 


The chaste, assuasive feeling, 
Now makes thy Sylvius blest ; 
With magic softness siealing, 
Thro’ all the throbbing breast ! 
Thy matchless worth adoring, 
No sighs responsive move ; 
On breezy pinions soaring, 
They tell the maid I love ! 


VALERIAN. 


ee 


We publish the following in compliance with a promise too hastily 
ziven. In future all communications will be expected to remain one 
week in the office, previous to receiving any public attention. 

Ed 


The following is an attempt at imitation of an old Spanish Buccan- 
eering ballad, written about the year 1624. 
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Tue great the glorious deed is done, 
The fight is o’er the field is won; 
Bring us boy, the mantling bow], 
With wine this night we’ll feast the soul. 
Now fill it high to hero’s slain, 

And pledge them till we meet again ; 
Now pour again the purple stream, 
To live or die is but a dream! 
While in life, let’s live in pleasure, 
When we die, let vict’ry’s treasure, 
Fsme, our deeds aloud proclaim, 
Honor’d be the hero’s name. 

(’Tis the only boon the brave, 

Ever claim this side the grave.) 

Oh! let victory’s glorious light, 
Ever keep our laurels bright. 


E. 


—=__——— 


Two gentlemen passing along the street together, one hastily threw 
away a stump of a segar, which he had been smoking, and as hastily re- 
solved to smoke another, attempted lighting it by that which he had 
cast from him ;—but the fire was extinguished. Turning round to 
his companion, he thns addressed him ;—Nothing is so simple, but 
instruction may be gained from it ; even by this trifling occurrence, 
we are taught the very valuable lesson, never to put by an -old friend 
unthinkingly, or with too rude a hand, lest we may at some future time, 
have occasion for his services. 

B. 


Mapam, 


It is my melancholy duty, to announce the decease of your corres- 
pondeni Sarpno. The day succeeding the one upon which her last 
poem was written, she indiscreetly took a walk upon the sea shore; and 
before she could regain her dwelling, a severe storm commenced, and 
she was thoroughly wet with the rain. This hastened her dissolution. 
On the evening of the fourteenth of July, she calmly departed from 
this scene of trouble to a better world, “ Where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

Her grave is on Long Island near the seashore, and engraved on 
the stone that covers her is this inscription : 

SACRED 
to the Memory of 
M. S. D. 
who fell a victim to consumption in the eighteenth year of her age. 


“ The sweetest fowrets earliest are cut down.” 





At present I do not feel myself capable of writing more,—‘ Inscru- 
table are thy ways, oh Providence.” 


J, 
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592 THE INTELLECTUAL REGALE. 


MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening last, by theRev. Doctor Rogers, Capt. John. 
Burns, of Philadelphia, to Miss Rebecca Guyer, of Delaware. 

On the 14th inst, by the Rev. Bishecp White, Mr. John Elfreth, 
Merchant, to Miss Mary M. Bryan daughter of Guy Bryan, esq. all 
of this city. 

In Scotland, Lieut. R. M‘Donell, aged 95, to Miss Catherine M‘ 
Donell, aged 22. He is an old soldier upon haif pay, and she “ a 
most beautiful young lady, of respectable family.” 

In Cheshire, (Eng.) Mr. Squires, an old batchelor, to Mrs. Wallis, 
being her third husbund within thirteen months. 


DIED, 


Suddenly, Miss Sarah Froman, daughter of Mrs. Margaret Hutch- 
inson. 
Suddenly on the 24th inst. Mr. Elisha Thompson, aged 27 years. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Could many cf our correspondents condense their thoughts, or ra- 
ther their essays, into something of a narrower compass, it would tend 
greatly to our convenience ; and conduce much to their own advantage. 

The imitations of the 67th and 117th Psalms, are so similar to the 
versification of Dr. Watts, that we apprehend the publication of them 
will subject S. to the charge of plagiarism: they therefore cannot 
appear. 

We thank Americanus for his gallant attention to the ladies. but as 
the day is so long past, the subject Is considered too stale to be intro- 
duced. 

Remarks on the Lord of the Isles, with many others, have receiv- 
ed passports to oblivion. 

The Gentleman’s looking-Glass, next week. 

With pleasure we welcome our friend Gnomon to the Tea Tray. 

We pass by the No’s of Atticus, without comment; the public 
should be the only critic, upon a crivic. 
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Price 31 & 1-4 cents, payabie ondelivery. To be put to press whey 
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